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THE SECRETARY BIRD. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE UN-NATURAL HISTORY 
OF COMMERCE. 


THERE is a tall bird known to naturalists by the 
name of the Secretary Bird. Its classical name 
is the Gypogéranus, or vulture-crane. It is, in fact, 
about the size of a stork, to which it is nearly 
allied by nature and in its voracious propensities. 
In digestive power, it is hardly inferior to the 
ostrich. The proper food of the Secretary Bird is 
reptiles, especially serpents ; but, when domesti- 
cated, every kind of nourishment agrees with it ; 
and if it be permitted to suffer from hunger, it will 
fall upon ducks, chickens, goslings, and fish. Its 
gait and figure are elegant and imposing. It walks 
like a king’s secretary. Its eye has a quick, 
dazzling, predaceous glance. A beautiful tuft of 
feathers, which it can erect at pleasure, inclines 
backwards from its head, exactly resembling a fine 
feathery goose-quill stuck behind the ear of a 
secretary. Hence its name. In hot climates, where 
reptiles abound, this bird is carefully preserved. 
It is felony to kill one, but the public appreciate 
its uses too well to destroy it wantonly. 

I do not know if there be a specimen in the 


Zoological Gardens at the present moment, but- 
.there was lately a very fine one in solitary con- 


finement in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. It 
is, however, unnecessary to go so far to see it, for 
there are vast numbers in this country, though not 
80 many in confinement as could be wished. In 
London, especially, there are many fine specimens 
of the true breed, and not a few beautiful varieties 
and hybrids. For instance, we have the Actuary 
Bird, the Agency Bird, the Director Bird, and the 
Manager Bird. The name of the last is a corrup- 
tion from the French manger, ‘ to eat ;’ the ‘a’ hav- 
ing been probably inserted from the creature being 
observed to ejaculate ‘ Ah!’ in token of enjoyment, 
in the midst of eating. To these may be added 
the Solicitor Bird, with which the above named are 
known to cross freely ; and the variety is instantly 
recognised by its bill, which is often of portentous 


dimensions. Finally, there is the Great Liquidator, 
whose voracity is too well known to the public to 
need description. A fine specimen of it was 
recently caught in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, whilst in 
the act of swallowing, in one gulp, myriads of 
pounds of prey. In fact, this variety is supposed 
by Professor Owing to be the veritable Dinornis of 
New Zealand, and to have been hatched in the 
Eccaleobion, from one of the fossil eggs brought 
over to this country by way of Hindustan. 

All varieties of the Secretary Bird, except per- 
haps the one last spoken of, are very gregarious 
in the domesticated state, and live together in 
great harmony; in fact, they form Companies, 
In this way, they are enabled to gratify to their 
fullest extent their predaceous habits, and indulge 
their voracious appetites. But in birds, as in 
men, indulgence beyond certain limits sows the 
seeds of disease ; constitutional maladies become 
developed, and at last prevail; the Secretary Bird 
succumbs. Then the Great Liquidator, if not 
prevented, steps in, and performs the half-friendly, 
half-cannibal office of gobbling it up. The way 
to prevent such a catastrophe is to supply the 
poor Secretary Birds with some light nutritious 
diet, such as poultry or jish. As they are unable 
at such a time to cater entirely for themselves, it 
is necessary for the fish to be drawn together in 
small separate pools, where they can be easily 
caught in quantities not too large at a time. If 
the crisis be thus averted, the Secretary Birds, 
which have something of the Pheenix in them, will 
revive, recover their plumage, and be as active and 
voracious as ever. It is, however, to be noted, 
that no Secretary Bird which has been so unfortu- 
nate as to lose the tuft on its head, has ever been 
known to recover. 

It need hardly be observed that this crisis in the 
life of a company of Secretary Birds is also a very 
critical time for the fish, which, for the most part, 
have themselves to blame for what happens. These 
foolish little creatures are easily got together by 
the jingle and glitter of a little tin, and the very 
plumage, especially the tuft, of their deadly enemies, 
the Secretary Birds, is known to attract them. 
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Sometimes, however, the Great Liquidator drives 
away the Secretary Birds; but it is only to make 

th them and the fish its own exclusive prey. It 
is only a choice of evils for the fish. They are 
sure to be caught at last, they are so exceedingly 


silly. 

The English, like the tropical Secretary Bird, 
has, however, its uses, and needs to be preserved ; 
it is, in fact, as above described, a tropical species. 
The native bird is perfectly harmless; it is the 
tropical one only that needs to be guarded against. 
This is not very difficult, if it be properly watched. 
The Auditor Bird, though vastly inferior in size, 
will, if properly teaimed after the manner of a 
falcon, prevent the species we have been describing 
from becoming dangerous. There is, however, this 

culiarity to be guarded against in the Auditor. 

is sense of hearing is, as his name implies, very 
acute, and he is apt to trust to that rather than to 
his sight, which, as he is of the Nocturn class, 
ought principally to guide him in hunting in the 
dar e consequence is, that he listens too often 
to the cry of the Secretaries, and picks up their 
note. When this happens, the Auditor becomes 
worse than useless for the purpose intended ; and it 
is therefore advisable to change the Bird employed. 
The Actuary Bird also (only it must be of the 
solitary, not the gregarious variety) will, if re- 


however, is more effectual than vigilance on the 
part of the fish themselves ; and, on the part of 
an elementary acquaintance with 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE MARY ANN. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


Tue boat, on leaving the ship, had made off 
rapidly towards the whales; but she had had a 
long chase, and the captain had not attempted to 
shorten it. In the end, they were successful. A 
whale was harpooned, lanced, and killed, and then 
for the first time the men became clearly conscious 
that the ship was not in sight. They concluded, 
of course, that they had come a long way; but 
the whalers had been placed in a similar difficulty 
before, and were certain that the morning would 
shew them the Mary Ann in sight. They had a 
stock of provisions which would last them three 
or four days, and therefore made themselves as 
comfortable as they could, keeping watch in turns. 
The night passed pleasantly enough. In such 
latitudes, sleep in the open air is the pleasantest 
kind of sleep, and but for the slightly cramped 
positions in which they had to lie, they had little 
cause to regret that they were not on board ship. 
Morning came; but, to their astonishment and 
disappointment, the ship was not in sight. Still, it 
was probable that she would cruise about during 
the day, and before night would sight them. The 
day passed wearily; all the men keeping an 
anxious look-out, and none more anxious than 
the captain. They hoped, he feared, that the 
Mary Ann would sighted. As the day wore 
on, and no signs appeared, the men, and especially 
the ex-bushrangers, began to be seriously uneasy. 
The captain was shrewd enough to do nothing to 
make them less uneasy. At night, he told chews 
that he must take charge of the small cask of 


claimed in time, save multitudes of fish. Nothing, | thin 


water and the little stock of provisions. ‘ Because? 
said he, ‘ if the Mary Ann is not in sight to-morrow, 
we must make for land’ 

The three convicts were suspicious at once. 
Suspicion is about the only quality which men of 
this class have in common. Forty soldiers will 
overawe four thousand convicts. The reason is, 
that there is not a convict who does not believe 
that if he were to propound any scheme of resist- 
ance to his fellow, the plot would be instantly 
revealed. The convict suspects everybody ; his 
fellows, perhaps, worse than all others. The 
instant, therefore, the captain mentioned his pro- 
posal, they suspected treachery. In truth, the 
matter was much more serious to them than to 
the sailors. If by chance they fell in with an 
English man-of-war, although at present no one 
but the captain had the most remote notion that 
there was any possibility of such an occurrence, 
and it became known that they were ex-convicts, 
they would be put in irons, and at once sent back 
to Van Diemen’s Land, where death would be the 
aon | of their offences. The rest of the boat’s 
crew, however, ed with the captain. High 
words ensued. e three convicts were armed, 
and the five sailors unarmed ; but the captain had 
near him the ship’s lances, and the convicts must 
have felt that a conflict would be a hazardous 
Nicht came, and no sign of the ~ Suspicion 
was now in every one’s breast. ere was No 
sleep that night for any one except poor Charley, 
who, worn out by the hard work he had had on 
the first day, and less influenced by suspicion than 
the rest, slept as soundly as if in his berth. 

Morning came—the second morning—and no 
signs were yet visible. The sailors advised that 
they should make at once for land, but the convicts 
opposed. Wearily the hours passed away. Half- 
provisions were served out: the convicts at 
that half even of that amount only should be given 
to Charley, but the others stood by him. 

Night approached, and with the same tale: no 
ship in sight. Even the convicts began to see that 
the best thing to do was to make for land. If 
there were the choice of two deaths, any would be 
better than starvation. Besides, they might meet 
with some other ship, or with their own; or even 
on land they might, and probably would, be per- 
fectly safe. They agreed to take turns in watching 
during this night, two being always on watch, a 
convict and a sailor. The rest slept. 

When morning came, they were all of one mind: 
they must now aim at land. The captain thought 
he could hit it. The best thing they could do at 
an all agreed in that. 

So the boat’s head was put landwards, and the 
men pulled with a will. By night, however, they 
were nearly worn out. They had gone, according 
to the captain’s calculation, about one-third of the 
distance. 

The quantity of provisions distributed was 
reduced again. The reduction told on their labours 
next day: they dragged wearily at their oars: 
their strength was failing them for want of food. 

The next day and the fifth passed, and on each 
succeeding one the distance got over was smaller 
than on the preceding. Some of the men could 
take very short spells at the oar ; Charley, shorter 
than any of the rest. The captain took his turn, 
and managed so well that but for the fact that 
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~ each one lived in view of the rest, they would have | fellows well. Two small huts were set aside for 
. suspected him of having a secret supply of food. their use. Two days passed, and then all were 
a n the night of the fifth day, the convicts made | sufficiently recovered, with the exception of the 
of a rush at the food, and a fight took place. No | boy, to pre for their journey across the island, 
ill one, however, was wounded severely. e sailors | They had found a native who could speak a little 
rs were unwilling to shed blood; the convicts were | English: he told them that there were only two 
a4 afraid to make open war. They knew that with-| or three small vessels at the island, and that the 
we out the help of the captain at anyrate, they could | big ships were all at sea. This, of course, was 
‘] never hope to reach land. On the morning of the | excellent news for the convicts, but dismal enough 
TA sixth day, one man, a sailor, and Charley were so | for the captain. 
he far useless that they could only lie in the bottom} We may hasten over the journey across the 
7 of the boat. Charley was _ senseless, almost | island. The boy Charley was not strong enough 
he lifeless. The convicts would probably have made | to accompany the rest. The old captain deter- 
red open war but for the absolute necessity of not | mined that he would send help to him as soon as 
on losing the captain. ever he should meet with Euro 
— Noon came. Land was sighted—land, land!| They reached the small English settlement. 
nat Land where water could be had—land where food | There were a few English sailors who had been 
. might be procured! Franticly they expended their | left on shore in the hospital, a small body of 
on failing strength in endeavours to reach it sud-| marines, and one or two merchant-settlers with 
«4 denly. Gradually they could distinguish the low | their families. They welcomed the shipwrecked 
the line of green, and beneath it a strip of yellow | crew, as they believed them to be, as Englishmen 
“~4 sand, becoming more and more distinct. No| in such circumstances always do. 
ich houses could be made out. The men were in| A small sandal-wood vessel was going to leave 
8 raptures ; the captain, however, was a the island in a day or two for Honolulu. The con- 
| although he did his best not to shew his dis-| victs were glad of the chance of going with her, 
mre appointment. What he had looked out most/| since it would be easy enough probably to find a 
—. anxiously for was a ship: that he could not see. | ship from that port to California, and the Austra- 
There was just one hope for him: there might be | lians believed they would have a good chance of 
_ one on the opposite side of the island. getting a passage to Van Diemen’s Land. They 
‘'- Then one of the convicts drew his pistol, and | accordingly were all ready to take the passage 
* swore with a great oath that they should not go a} which was offered them. 
4 boat’s length farther until he knew what was} Charley was left to the care of the Europeans. 
von ing to be done. ‘ Were se | going to split ?| Before the little vessel weighed anchor, he was suf- 
e wasn’t going to be sent back to Australia ; he | ficiently recovered to have started on his journey 
a > & as well fight it out there. If they won,| across the island; but she had sailed before he 
hat |I! well, they could tell their own tale: they could | reached the settlement. The captain had at first 
soa be a whaler’s crew that had lost their ship ; and if | determined to remain behind, on the chance of the 
alf. Sage they could only be killed? arrival of a man-of-war which might go in chase of 
ma e other convicts joined with him, and there | the Mary Ann, 
nag was every probability of a terrible fight. He concluded it would be better to go with the 
The danger was _ an end to by a sailor. ‘He| rest. If he could get a quick sailer at Honolulu, 
- did not want to split. They had all shared alike} he might still reach California before the Mary 
hat in the boat, and they might as well keep their | Ann—would be able to give notice to the autho- 
“Tf “— still.” They were now sufficiently strong | rities, and to be nel to apprehend the run- 
™ to dictate their own terms. The other two sailors} aways when his own slow-sailing ship arrived, 
me at once promised not to mention to any Europeans | Then, too, if he had remained behind, the convicts 
vane that they were runaways. Charley was too] would at once have suspected him, and might have 
+. exhausted to be capable of pnderstanding what | persuaded the captain of the little schooner to 
ne was going on. Once or twice the captain had | change his plans. 
4 looked anxiously to see whether he still breathed.| The little vessel sailed, well stocked with pro- 
» Extreme exhaustion had followed his hard work | visions, and the a, et crew especially well 
nile and rough usage, and he lay like one dead. fitted out by the kindly hands of their countrymen. 
he ' The captain only remained. At first, he would| On the same day, the sick boy Charley was 
e not consent to make ee a Angry words | brought into the settlement by the men who had 
ogy — were cocked ; but all were against | been sent over for him. He not been in the 
the i ey talked of throwing him overboard, | settlement one hour before every one in it knew 
i since his knowledge was no longer indispensable. | the character of the men by whom the Mary Ann 
in At last, under heavy threats, he consented to be | had been seized, the particulars of her seizure, the 
the silent so long as he should be on the island they | real story of the whaling crew, and every par- 
were approaching. No threats could extort any | ticular about the voyage, with the exception of his 
_ promise beyond that. Perhaps the captain con- | own ill-treatment. . 
a sented the more readily because he saw no sign of| The reader may judge how much the inhabitants 
aie European civilisation. He was afraid he had | of the little settlement were excited by what the 
missed the island he was aiming at. boy had to tell. They had given their hospitality 
mn By sunset the men were near the shore. Native | to scoundrels of the worst type. The more fully 
Siew canoes pulled off in wonder at the visitors arriving | they learned the details of the capture, of the ill- 
sald in so small a ship. Soon food and water were pro- | treatment to which the captain been subjected, 
ote cured, and the men ‘stood once again on land. | and little by little of his own ill-treatment, the 
“ee The visitors were made to understand that there | more eagerly they desired to bring the offenders to 
that were white men on the island, though a few miles | justice, and to punish the men who had, as they 
away. The gentle Polynesians treated the hungry | considered, violated their hospitality. 
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A consultation was held at once. The inhabit- 
ants did what lishmen always do in cases of 
difficulty—they called a public meeting. Thirty 
Europeans were got together, the lieutenant in 
charge, who was acting-governor, was put in the 
chair; and then, after the manner of their fathers, 
at any time during the last fifteen hundred years, 
quobebly longer, if we are to believe Tacitus, they 
sought wisdom in the multitude of counsellors. 

e problem to be solved was, how to catch, 
first, the boat ; secondly,the Mary Ann. Some sug- 
gested a search for the man-of-war, which had but 
recently left the station, to be made by despatching 
canoes to the islands where she was likeliest to 
have called. This design, however, had to be 
abandoned. It was doubtful whether the man-of- 
war would have called at any of the islands lying 
near; and, even if she had, much valuable time 
would be lost, during which both vessels would be 
making their way to their destinations. The sug- 
gestion finally hit upon was to send a sm 
schooner which was in the harbour in pursuit. 
She was to carry as many men as could be spared 
from the settlement, so that they might be pre- 
pared for a fight with the convicts if they should 
come up with them. It was soon found that, from 
the sailors who had been left in hospital, added to 
more belonging to the schooner, a crew could be 
obtained of a dozen men. Half-a-dozen marines 
volunteered to go likewise. The night was spent 
in preparations. Provisions were taken on board 
in quantities sufficiently large to accommodate her 
large crew. A gun which had been left on shore 
by a man-of-war was placed on board. The little 
settlement was alive with preparations during the 
whole of the following day. In the evening, her 
crew went on board, takin g with them, at his own 
desire, Charley. 

As the land-breeze n to blow, she weighed 
anchor, and with the good wishes of all commenced 
the chase. 

On board the Sandal-wood, as the little trader sent 
in pursuit was called, there was all the excitement of 
along chase, Every eye searched the horizon care- 
fully during each successive day, with the view of 
catching sight of the Mary Ann; and when at the 
end of the long week she was seen, every one felt 
as much delight as the hunter feels when he has 
sighted his prey. The gun had been prepared, so 
as to be of use if needed in attacking. The decks 
of the whaler were three or four feet at least higher 
out of the water than those of the Sandal , 80 
that boarding would be extremely dangerous. It 
was considered that the best way would be to 
maneuvre the little vessel, bring the gun to bear, 
and fire away until the enemy surrendered, and 
sent their men on board in their own boat. The 
lieutenant who commanded the little vessel deter- 
mined that if this failed, he would then risk 
boarding. 

And now, we must transfer ourselves to the 
Mary Ann. From the day on which the leader of 
the escaped convicts had concluded that the boat 
was lost, he began to be suspicious of the mate. 
The missing boat might have gone to the bottom; 
but then, on the other hand, she might have met 
with some other ship, or possibly even have reached 
land. If she had fallen in with another whaler or 
merchant-ship, or, as was possible, with a man-of- 
war, or if she had reached land, one of two things 
was pretty certain to happen—either that men-of- 


war would be quickly in pursuit, or that they would 
be on their way to intercept them on the American 
coast. Black Dick examined the mate very closely, 
and it required all that officer’s ability not to shew 
that he knew more of the incident than he chose to 
tell. Six days had been lost in waiting about in vain 
endeavours to find the missing boat. At length, 
fearful of being intercepted off the Californian 
coast, the ship’s head was turned towards that coast, 
and the Mary Ann resumed her voyage. But the 
winds were light, and the heavy, slow-sailing whaler 
—a capital ship for rough Antarctic seas—made 
pa | slow wy or over the calm waters, scarcely 
ruffled by the light breezes, of the Pacific. 

The bushrangers grew more and more impatient. 
For three days the ship lay becalmed. In the 
Atlantic there is always a long swell in the sea, 
even when in the air the calm is perfect ; but in 
the Pacific, the water is absolutely and completely 
motionless. The calm fretted the men; they 
chafed under the inaction; they could bear any- 
thing but rest. They wanted to travel at the most 
rapil 1g possible to man, and here they were 
kept idle, motionless. They cursed the calm in 
language which in the perfect stillness—the still- 
ness which may be felt of a tropical calm—even 
occasionally appalled themselves. And when the 
wind did at last come to put an end to this weari- 
some and anxious suspense, it blew so lightly, 
and the ship travelled so slowly, that the men’s 
anxiety was scarcely relieved. Their captain, 
meantime, had been thinking what was best to be 
done, and had secretly made up his mind that 
almost their only chance of es the pur- 
suers who were probably after them was to 
abandon the Mary Ann altogether, and gain pos- 
session of a vessel which could sail quicker. 
Hitherto, they had carefully kept out of the way 
of the few vessels which they had sighted. They 
determined now to make an attack on the first 
suitable to their purposes which they should see, 
Black Dick would add piracy to the list of his 
qualifications for the hempen cord. 

The first vessel sighted after the calm by the 
Mary Ann was the ‘little Sandal-wood. She was 
seen at the stern of the Mary Ann in early morn- 
ing, and as the day advanced, became more and 
more distinct. This alone was proof that she was 
a quicker sailer than the whaler. She was gaining 
on them greatly. She was a small schooner, ve 
fleet, lightly built, carrying a large spread of sai 
and evidently constructed for s in tropical 


seas. 

The mate, who had learned the plans of the 
convicts, was in fear. His plan of capture by a 
man-of-war was at an end; his delays of the Mary 
Ann were fruitless. The captors of the whaler 


were going to escape by means of another un- 
punished piece of villainy. As he saw the schooner 
approaching, he recognised only too well that she 
was exactly suited to their purpose. 

Black Dick called the five convicts around him, 
and the men arranged for the capture of the vessel. 
They would make signals to her, man a whale- 
boat, and, adopting the ruse which they had 
already found to be successful in the capture of the 
whaler, take possession of her. 

The mate was compelled to admit that it was 
unlikely there would be more than four or five 
men on board. But he was puzzled to make out 
what the schooner was doing. Little details 
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connected with the way in which the ship was 
managed put him on the alert. Clearly she was 
well handled. Could there be any hope of-——? 
No; she had answered the signals in the usual 
way. 

x slight movement in her sails shewed him that 
she was, for some strange purpose or other, going 
to tack. In truth, she was preparing to tack, in 
order that she might come round so as to bring 
her gun to bear. 

Just then the whaler’s boat was lowered. The 
mate, who was, of course, to be left on board the 
Mary Ann, looking towards the schooner, observed 
that there had been a change of purpose. 

The lieutenant on board the Sandal-wood had 
been surprised at the lowering of the whale-boat. 
Possibly they were out of provisions, But in such 
cases signals are usually made. Charley suggested 
to him that they were going to attempt a capture. 
The lieutenant prep to receive them. Every 
man was armed; the marines were sent below. 
All but four were ordered to hide themselves 
behind the bulwarks. The four or five left on 
deck shewed no arms, but lounged about lazily 
after the manner of the men whom they wished to 
imitate. 

As the whale-boat ———. the hopes of the 
bushrangers ran high. This was exactly the vessel 
they wanted. A quiet pull to her side, a haul to 
her deck; at the most, a short, easy fight with 
unprepared men, throwing one or two overboard, 
po she would be theirs, and then let English men- 
of-war do their worst. 

They were within hailing-distance. 

‘What ship is that?’ cried the convict leader. 

Sandal-wood? 

‘Throw us a rope ; we are coming on board, 

A rope was lowered; the boat made fast along- 
side. One after another the men swung themselves 
on board. They stood together for an instant, and 
Black Dick cried : ‘ Now for it!’ and knocked one 
of the seamen down, while he and the rest 
produced pistols, and made a rush at the rest. 

But at that moment there was another rush. 
Men armed with the queen’s weapons came from 
under the shelter of the little boat which was 
placed on deck, from the shelter of the bulwarks, 
and from the cabin. For an instant there was a 
panic. The convicts had never thought of the 

ssibility of catching a Tartar. Cutlasses gleamed 

ore them. A short, fierce struggle, one man 
after another belonging to the boat’s crew dis- 

.abled, a desperate tussle with the convict — 
whose pistol was literally cut out of his hand, and 
the convicts were overpowered. They were placed 
in irons, and carefully guarded. We may pass over 
the scene which took place when the men saw 
Charley. The leaders of the gang were secured. 
All that remained to be done was to catch up with 
the little vessel in which the captain of the whaler 
and the whale-boat’s crew had taken their passage 
to Honolulu, and then to deliver the whole of the 
prisoners to the first man-of-war they could find, 
to be sent back to Van Diemen’s Land. In this 
the Sandal-wood was fortunate: in two days, she 
fell in with a man-of-war. Her Majesty’s ship had 
chosen to board the vessel bound for Honolulu, 
and the captain had, in spite of threats from the 
men, boldly denounced his three fellow-passengers. 
He and the rest of the whale-boat’s crew were 
accordingly transferred to the man-of-war, the 


captain as a free man who had been ill-used ; the 
three convicts as prisoners. She then made a 
search for the whaler, and came up with her as we 
have seen in charge of a British officer. 

The whole of the prisoners were taken off to 
Australia, where they paid full penalty for their 
misdeeds. The captain and his crew were again in 
sole possession of the Mary Ann; and the mate 
and ley found themselves, on their return to 


Hobart-town, the heroes of the hour. 


BYRON AT WORK. 


No man of letters has been oftener criticised than 
Byron. Every incident in his life, every flaw in 
his character, all his vices (and more), all his affecta- 
tions, have been stereotyped in print by a hundred 
pens. There is one point of view, and one only, 
I believe, from which Byron has not yet been 
sketched, and that is as a literary workman. It 
is from that point of view that I propose to add 
a few touches to his portrait. 

It is but candid at the outset to say that this is 
the character that Byron abhorred of all others, 
To be a poet and to be nothing else was, in his 
opinion, to be one of the most useless, and therefore 
one of the most contemptible of men. ‘If one’s 
years cannot be better employed than in sweating 
poetry, he said, ‘a man had better be a ditcher ;’ 
to the last he thought far more in his heart of 
his escutcheon, and of the deeds of arms that were 
associated with it, than he thought of the laurels 
of Childe Harold; and to have died sword in hand 
storming the fortress of Lepanto, as one of the 
heroes of Greece, he would, without a moment’s 
hesitation, have consigned all his rhymes to the 
flames. He refused at first to accept a guinea for 
his works ; and when the bailiffs were in his house, 
scattering his household gods around him, and 
selling even his books, he presented his copyrights 
to any of his friends who had the courage to ask 
for them or would take them as a gift. Yet these 
despised copyrights are, after all, his best and 
indeed his only title-deeds to fame ; and it is asa 
man of letters (and of gallantry) only, that posterity 
will trouble itself to give a second thought to 
the poor peer who ended a career of turbulence 
and vice in the camp of a horde of Greek bandits 
at Missolonghi. He made but one speech in the 
House of Lords, and that might have been made by 
any of the lords in waiting to be found under the 
table of the Prince Regent. His military picnic 
in Greece was a fiasco. The years that intervened 
between these two events, the commencement and 
the end of his career, were spent either in vice or 
in the pursuits of literature ; and it was simply as 
a man of genius and a man of pleasure that any 
one ever spoke or thought of Lord Byron. 

Byron as a poet and Byron as an artist were a 
contradiction and a paradox. The poet despised 
the artist ; the artist sneered at the poet. Byron 
hardly ever spoke of his own works, when he spoke 
of them critically, except in the language of depre- 
ciation. His genius as a poet was the genius of 
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Wordsworth ; but his taste as a critic was the 
taste of Pope. Pen in hand, he never for a moment, 
except when translating his Hints from Horace, 
permitted his critical tastes to interfere with the 
free play of his genius. But these tastes, after all, 
were more deeply rooted in his nature than his 
genius. He never spoke of Wordsworth but with 
aversion, and he never spoke of Pope but with 
what most people now think preposterous adulation. 
He set Pope even above Shakspeare and Milton. 
‘I have always regarded him,’ he says in a letter to 
Moore, ‘as the greatest name in our poetry. The 
rest are barbarians.’ 

Yet, with all these stiff and starch notions of 
versification, Byron forgot all about his model, 
Pope, and his own indignant strictures upon ‘the 
atrocious bad taste of the times’ and all that, the 
moment that he took up his gray goose quill ; 
when the fit was on, he wrote as it was natural 
that a man of his bold and passionate genius should 
write—wrote, that is, in the spirit of Scott and 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, and resented almost as 
an insult to his genius any compliments that were 
paid to his poems as works of art, any suggestion 
in the way of criticism that seemed to imply that 
his poems, like Pope’s, owed anything of their 
beauty and finish to the skill or labour of the 
workman instead of the inspiration of the poet. 
He hated to be thought a literary workman ; and 
nothing annoyed him more in the criticism of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews than to find his 
poems spoken of as works of art. He got into a 
passion with Jeffrey and Gifford for speaking of 
Cain and Lara as elaborate. ‘Elaborate! What 
do they mean?’ he asks in a note to Murray 
acknowledging a packet of criticisms and compli- 
ments, ‘ You know the volume was written as fast 
as I could put pen to paper, printed from the 
original manuscripts, and never revised but in the 
proofs.’ ‘Of all the works I have ever written, 
these,’ he says in a subsequent letter to Moore, 
——. on this word elaborate, ‘are the most 
carelessly composed, and their faults, whatever 
they may be, are those of negligence, and not of 

ur ;’ and their beauties, of course, for this is 
what Byron is suggesting, the result of inspiration. 
He is fond of comparing himself (in poesy) to the 
tiger. ‘If I miss the first spring,’ he says, ‘I go 
growling back to my jungles, There is no second; 
can’t correct ; I can’t, and I won't.’ 

This was his theory, and his practice very closely 
corresponded with his theory. Most of his works 
were written in heats, dashed off, that is, at the 
rate of fifty or sixty stanzas at a sitting over a 
bottle of Hollands or Burgundy. He is never tired 
of boasting of this in his correspondence with 
Moore and Murray. ‘ This is the work of a week,’ 
he says, _—— of the Bride of Abydos; and in 
his Diary he explains with more precision that ‘it 
was written in four nights to distract his dreams. 
Were it not thus, he adds, ‘it had never been 


composed ; and had I not done something at that | i 


time I must have gone mad, by eating my own 
heart.’ The Corsair was written in ten days, at the 
rate, that is, of two hundred lines a day; Pulci he 
translated at the rate of two octaves a night, ‘the 


same allowance as at Venice.’ Lara was written 
‘in the summer of the sovereigns’ (1814), ‘ amidst 
balls and fooleries, when undressing, he says, 
‘after coming home from balls and uerades ;’ 
and the Vision of Dante—‘ the best thing I ever 
wrote, if it be not unintelligible’—was written at 
the request of Madame Guiccioli, most of it by the 
side of her couch, with what that lady calls ‘his 
usual facility and rapidity,’ 

It is no part of my business to reconcile the poet 
and the artist; perhaps, however, it may be as 
well to point out that though Byron wrote most of 
his works under the influence of what is called 
inspiration, and therefore with remarkable fluency 
onl rapidity, he nursed his genius as carefully as 
Pope when he was making preparations for any of 
his works ; and with the exception of the Corsair, 
of Lara, and of Cain, most of these rough sketches 
were afterwards revised and polished in the keenest 
spirit of criticism, carefully copied out, and _fre- 

uently revised and re-revised in the proof. Take 
the Bride of Abydos, for example. In its original 
form, it was the work of a week; but as it now 
stands it is much longer and far more beautiful 
than when it left the » at of the poet in its first 
rough manuscript. Moore traced out two hundred 
fresh lines interpolated in the proof, and, ‘as usual, 
among the es thus added were some of the 
happiest and most brilliant in the whole poem.’ 
The Corsair, and the Corsair only, I believe, stands 
as it was originally written. It sprang from his 
brain perfect, and, taking into account the ass- 
ing beauty of the work, it is, as Moore says, perhaps 
wholly without a parallel in the history of genius. 

What, however, looks like inspiration even in 
the Corsair may be, after all, only the result of 
profound thought and meditation, for popularity 
was the pum of Byron’s life, and poetry the only 
means that he possessed of gratifying his passion. 
He was a | ever without a poem on hand, and 
frequently had hints or sketches for five or six in 
his desk ; and from the moment that he had fixed 
his mind upon the title and plan of a piece till the 
poem was published, it was never out of his 
thoughts. He was always making additions to it, 
altering and correcting. You may find traces of 
this ae in his diaries and correspondence. 

uan, which I com in this morning,’ 
is the first entry in his’ Dit that strikes me on 
opening Moore’s Life at random ; and a few pages 
further on is a note to Murray: ‘ After the stanza 
on Grattan, add the following addenda, which I 
dreamed of during to-day’s siesta, 

His muse was always at work. Riding in the 
woods of Ravenna, or on the sands of the Adriatic ; 
standing, like Lara, by a pillar, and watching the 
dancers at a ball; listening to the story of the 
Prisoner of Chillon, from the lips of ‘a corporal as 
drunk as Bliicher, and, to my mind, as great a sol- 
dier too ;’ boating on the Lake of Lucerne, or stroll- 
ing with Shelley through the vineyards that were 
once ‘ the bosquet de Julie,’ with the Heloise before 
him, Byron was generally surrendering himself up 
in silence to the pleasant task of moulding his 
ane into shape, avoiding conversation her 
ing abstractedly over the side of the boat, or loiter- 
ing behind his companions ; and when he sat down 
at the end of the day after dinner, or on his return 


from balls and uerades, it was not to think, 
to pour out all wun tn his mind. 
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To Byron this sort of dreaming was what it is, I 
sup to most men of Byron’s genius, an intel- 
it a delicious fool’s paradise. Coleri t 
his life in the clouds; and Alfieri a os that, 
before his dramatic genius had unfolded itself, he 
used to pass hours in this state of—what shall I 
cal} it —intellectual somnolence, gazing upon the 
sea. Byron’s love of solitude took the form of 
Alfieri’s, and the pleasure that he refers to in his 
lines— 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean, 


was a pleasure that he —— of from personal ex- 
rience; for it was his habit, when in Greece and 
taly, to swim out to sea, to imself on the 
top of a high rock overlooking the sea, and there 
to pass hour after hour, ‘in that sort of vague 
reverie which, however formless and indistinct at 
the moment, settled afterwards in his pages into 
those clear bright pictures which will endure for 
ever. This love of solitude and meditation char- 
acterised him even as a boy at Harrow, where he 
was in the habit of withdrawing himself from his 
playmates, and giving himself up to what Keats, I 
ink, calls ‘the silent session of sweet thoughts,’ 
sitting alone upon a tomb in the churchyard. It 
grew with the growth of his genius, and it was 
this tendency to meditate, combined with his love 
of wild and picturesque scenery, that led him first 
to Greece and then to Italy, and which, but for 
Madame Guiccioli, might have taken him in the 
end from even Italy and Greece to ‘the land of 
Bolivar? 

Knowing when and how Byron’s works were 
written, any man who knows Italy or Greece 
might, I believe, trace out most of the spots where 
Byron spent these leisure hours; for his pictures 
of scenery, even when only touched off by two or 
three dashes of the pen, are as vivid and as true to 
nature as photogra Manfred is a chart to the 
Bernese Alps; and Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage is, 
to my thinking, quite as interesting and suggestive 
a guide-book to the tourist who wishes to see all 
that is worth seeing in Europe, apart from the 
people and the theatres, as Murray’s Handbook. 

Byron’s sketches of scenery are unrivalled. They 
stand alone ; and their terseness, vigour, and beauty 
illustrate the somal the flexibility, and the varied 
hues of the English tongue more vividly than any 
other writings that I know in our lan What 
without his travels in Greece, in the Alps, and in 
Italy, Byron might have been as a poet, it is, of 
course, impossible to say, because it is impossible 
to tell what a mind like Byron’s, thrown back upon 
itself, might dare, and daring accomplish. Pat 
taking his works as they stand, com g Sardan- 
apalus with Don Juan, and Cain with Manfred, it is 
hard to picture Byron as a great poet, hardly in- 
deed as a poet at all, without his travels ; for Byron 
only really one power in anything like 
an eminent degree, and that was his power of 
description. Of constructive genius he had not 


a spark, All he knew of the drama was through 
the Greek, and all his attempts to imitate his 
Greek models are, to speak mildly, failures. He 


tried his hand at a novel, after reading German 
ghost-stories for a week with Mr and Mrs Shelley, 
and with them to write something after 
the same style. He put together a skeleton; 
but he never got beyond the skeleton; and if 
Polidore’s story is, as it is said to be, founded on 
Byron’s sketch, Mrs Shelley might well have hesi- 
tated to risk her reputation as an authoress by 
a Frankenstein between the covers of 
yron’s novel. 

The plan and even most of the ideas of Byron’s 
works were, to use an ugly word to express a 
commonplace fact, plagiarisms. Byron’s powers 
of imitation were developed in an unusual degree, 
His powers of invention were, in comparison, 
slight. When, therefore, he ceased to read, he 
ceased to write ; and after reading, it was next to 
impossible for him not to write. strong, in fact, 
was this passion of imitation, that I have no doubt 
what Byron said of two or three of his poems, ‘If 
I had not written this, I should have gone mad, is 
the literal interpretation of what he felt. His 
writing fits came over him like a rage, and when 
this rage was on, writing was not only a relief, but 
a necessity. When, however, this writing fit was 
over—when, to use his own words, ‘he had 
emptied his mind ’—he sank back into that state of 
lethargy and indifference which frequently led him 
to doubt the powers, and sometimes the existence 
of his own genius, once or twice to make w 
his mind that literature was not his vocation, oak 
to announce to Murray that the days of his author- 
ship were ended. His mind, after most of his 
efforts, was a blank; and he sought in travel, in 
dissipation, too often in vice, the relief that every 
mind must have after a great effort. But the first 
book he took up after ‘repeopling his mind with 
Nature,’ set him off again; and in his Di ou 
may generally trace every phase in the outed of 
his intellectual gestation, from the first conception 
of a poem till its birth, and from its birth through 
that period of puberty which is represented 
by printer’s proofs scrawled all over with correc- 
tions and additions, till the day when it was put 
to press and ushered into the world with all its 
blushing honours thick upon it. Most, if not 
perhaps all of es oems are thus at once the 
reflex of ‘his reading and of his travels. If it were 
necessary, I could cite a dozen illustrations of this ; 
two or three will, however, be sufficient for my 
purpose. Take Manfred. I have referred to this 

m in a previous h to shew how closely 
om reproduced the recollection of his wander- 
ings in his descriptions of scenery. It supplies us 
with an equally striking illustration of his habit 
of reproducing the recollections of his reading. 
Manfred is Faust in an English dress. The open- 
ing scenes of Goethe’s poem and the opening scenes 
of Byron’s are identical. Byron was quite uncon- 
scious of this resemblance, and resented the charge 
when it was first put forth by Goethe; but it 
turned out, upon second thoughts, that Monk 
Lewis had translated most of Faust to Byron vivd 
voce at Coligny. This, however, was enough for 
Byron. English Bards and Scotch lewers was 
modelled upon the Dunciad. The Paraphrase of 
the Art of Poetry is worked out upon a suggestion 
of Dr Johnson’s. Sardanapalus is the shadow of 
the portrait of Otho in Juvenal; and Don Juan is 
a copy of the Page in the Marriage of Figaro. 

Byron tells us himself how he disciplined his 


mind by draughts of Pope and Milton to write 
his satire; and Moore relates a suggestive con- 
versation that passed between him and his friend 
at Venice. Byron was then at work upon Don 
Juan. ‘On the day preceding that of my — 
ture from Venice ’—I quote Moore’s own wo: 
‘my noble host, on arriving from La Mira to 
dinner, told me, with all the glee of a schoolboy 
who had been just granted a holiday, that, as this 
was my last evening, the Contessa had given him 
leave to “ make a night of it,” and that accordingly 
he would not only accompany me to the opera, 
but we should sup together at some café (as in the 
old times) afterwards, Observing a volume in his 
gondola with a number of paper-marks between 
the leaves, I inquired of him what it was. 

“ Only a book,” he answered, “from which I am 
trying to crib, as I do wherever I can; and that’s 
the way I get the character of an original poet.” 

‘On taking it up, and looking into it, I exclaimed: 
“ Ah, my old friend Agathon !” 

“What!” he cried archly, “ you have been 
beforehand with me there, have you ?”’ 

I do not know a better illustration of Byron’s 
mode of working than Sardanapalus. The history 
of that is complete. The thought of the 
tragedy is, as I have said, to be found in Juvenal’s 
description of Otho. Sardanapalus is but Otho 
under another name. The _ is etched by 
the Roman poet; Byron adds nothing but the 
colour ; and with this key in one’s hand you may 
trace the progress of the work step by step in 
Byron’s Diary. Here are a few extracts : 

‘January 13, 1821, Saturday.—Sketched the 
outline and drams. pers. of an intended tragedy of 
Sardanapalus, which T have for some time medi- 
tated. Took the names from Diodorus Siculus (I 
know the history of Sardanapalus, and have known 
it since I was twelve years old); and read over a 
passage in the ninth volume octavo of Mitford’s 
Greece, where he rather vindicates the memory of 
this last of the Assyrians,’ 

* January 14, 1821.—Turned over Seneca’s 
tragedies. Wrote the opening lines of the intended 
tragedy of Sardanapalus. Rode out some miles 
into the forest. Misty and rainy. Returned—dined 
—wrote some more of my tragedy. Read Diodorus 
Siculus—turned over beng and some other 
books. Wrote some more of the tragedy. Took a 
glass of grog. After having ridden hard in rainy 
weather, and scribbled, and scribbled again, the: 
spirits (at least mine) need a little exhilaration, 
and I don’t like landanum now as I used to do. 
So I have mixed a glass of strong waters and single 
waters, which I shall now proceed to empty. 
Therefore and thereunto I conclude this day’s 

+ ? 


‘February 15, 1821.—Last night finished the 
first act of Sardanapalus. To-night, or to-morrow, 
I ought to answer letters.’ 

‘Ravenna, May 28, 1821.—Since my last of 
the 26th or 25th, I have dashed off my fifth act of 
the tragedy called Sardanapalus. But now comes 
the copying over, which may prove heavy work— 
heavy to the writer as to the reader, 

To talk of inspiration after confessions like 
these, of the necessity of a man of poetical 
temperament possessing a strong passion of some 
kind, and to call poetry the dream of the sleeping 
passions, is, at the first blush, a little startling to 
people who can only pretend te comprehend the 


intellectual operations of genius from the auto- 
biographies of poets themselves. 
et, in the main, the history of Sardanapalus is, 
I believe, the history of most of Byron’s works, 
They were the result partly of reading, partly of 
original thought ; partly, that is, of memory, and 
= of imagination. Take the Corsair, the 
‘risoner of Chillon, the Bride of Abydos, the Lament 
of Tasso, Juan, or any of Byron’s works—trace 


its history by the light of his Diary and correspond- . 


ence, or by the recollections of his friends, and 
you must a particularly inapt scholar if —_ 
cannot discover its germ thought either in an after- 
dinner conversation with Shelley or Moore—in the 
legend of an old ruin—in Goethe, Rousseau, or 
Schiller—in an incident of Lord Byron’s own life 
—in a satire of Juvenal, or in the traditions of the 
scenes through which he had recently 

Lord Byron’s mind was like an Holian harp ; the 
gentlest breeze, the slightest hint, was sufficient to 
evoke its music ; but without this breeze, without 
this hint, it was silent. Looking through an old 
romance picked up at a roadside inn, listening to 
the song of a Swiss maid in the mountains, reading 
the letters of Catharine de’ Medici, visiting the 
cell of Tasso, and turning over the manuscript of 
his Jerusalem—any trifle of this kind was sufficient 
to fire Byron’s imagination; and when once his 
faculties had been put in motion, when the chords 
of the olian harp had been touched, a host of 
associations at once crowded into his mind; all 
the recollections of his travels—Greece, with her 
heroes, and her temples in shattered splendour ; 
the Agean, with its glittering waters and its 
pirates; Calypso’s Isles, with all their mantling 
traditions ; Albania, with its castled crags, and the 
pale crescent sparkling in its glens; the Rhine, 
with its streams and dells, 


Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless es breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls ; 


the Bernese Alps, with their glaciers and their 
torrents; and then Byron must, as he said, empty 
his mind, or go mad. 

Any one who will take the trouble to go through 
Byron with a microscope may trace out many of 
his thoughts, many of his expressions, many of his 
finest illustrations, in his diaries and correspond- 
ence, hastily and roughly jotted down, perhaps, 
for the eye of his sister, of Moore, or of Murray, 
and then probably forgotten, but recalled the 
moment they were needed, even though it might 
be years after, and worked up afresh in his poetry 
as vividly as if they were only the impressions of 
yesterday, or the impromptus of the moment. 

This is what the world calls genius. To under- 
stand its working, says Ruskin, we must picture 
to ourselves ‘all that men of genius have seen and 
heard in the whole course of their lives laid up 
accurately in their memory, as in storehouses, 
extending with the poets even to the slightest 
intonations of syllables heard in the beginning of 
their lives, and with painters down to the minutest 
folds of drapery and shapes of leaves and stones ; 
and over al this unindexed and immeasurable 
mass of treasure, the a brooding and 
wandering, but dream-gifted, so as to summon at 
a moment exactly such a group of ideas as shall 
justly fit each other’ 

What Byron called his ‘ estro’ was this intense 
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exercise of all the faculties of his mind, of his imagi- 
nation and memory, of his wit and fancy; and it 
was the concentration of all his faculties upon the 
accomplishment of his work, and their concentra- 
tion in what I may call a state of preternatural 
excitement, that made him describe a man’s poetry 
as a distinct faculty or soul—a faculty that had no 
more to do with the everyday individual than in- 
spiration with the Pythoness when removed from 
her tripod. Consistently with this notion, Byron 
calls his poetry sometimes a dream of the sleepin 
passions, and sometimes the expression of excit 
ion. I should prefer to vary the terms of his 
escription, and to call it the expression of excited 
thought—reproducing the dreams of the passions. 
The difference is but trifling; but in the altered 
form this is an apt eeprom of the spirit in 
which Byron generally sat down to work. All his 
poems were written, in the first instance, by fits 
and starts, roughened off, to use his own expression, 
after reading and cogitation for half the day, written, 
that is, as fast as their author could put pen to 
paper, and generally, I may add, written at night, 
— after two o’clock in the morning. 
hese were Byron’s favourite hours of work. 
All Don Juan and most of Childe Harold were 
roughened off by the lamp; but with the striking 
exception of the Corsair and Lara, none of these 
rafts were passed into the hands of the printer 
without careful and elaborate revision and cor- 
rection. Most of them were copied out again 
stanza by stanza. This was the heaviest part of 
Byron’s work at the desk. It was the only part 
that he thoroughly detested. He complains of it 
again and again; and speaking of Don Juan, he 
says: ‘I loathe this task of copying so much, that 
if there was a human being who could copy my 
blotted manuscripts, he should have all they can 
ever bring for his trouble.’ Several of these 
original drafts of Byron’s poems are in the posses- 
sion of Mr Murray; and they amply bear out all 
that Byron says of them, They are as illegible as 
careless and hasty writing, and still hastier correc- 
tions, could ibly make them. Byron wrote 
with remarkable fluency and rapidity. His thoughts, 
when he had once got into a writing vein, never 
moved sluggishly. They were generally far ahead 
of his pen; and dashing off his verses as he did, 
partly under the inspiration of genius, and partly 
under that of strong waters, one may easily con- 
ceive what sort of copy Byron sent to the printer. 
Even when writing at leisure, his hand was, as he 
said, as bad as his character—even as that character 
was painted by himself. 

Yet this was a case where an amanuensis, even 
it he could have deciphered Byron’s blurred and 
blotted manuscripts, could have been of no possible 
service; for it was not simply a fair copy of his 
verses that Byron wanted. When Byron sat down 
to copy out his rough drafts, he sat down with 
books of reference and a Dictionary of Rhymes at 
his elbow ; and much as he professed to despise the 
file, few men of his genius have altered and cor- 
rected and furbished up their poems more than 
Byron did. Moore took the trouble to go through 
the original drafts of some of Byron’s poems, and 
to compare them with the finished copy. His com- 
=~ are striking and suggestive. In the original 

raft of Childe Harold, the little Page and the Yeo- 
man were referred to in five or six lines of little or 


now relieves the gloom of the first canto, like a 
moonbeam, is an after-thought. It was, as Byron 
acknowledges in his preface, suggested by a song in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy. The Song to py 
too, is anything but an ‘ unpremeditated lay’ In 
the original manuscript, it was a mere bit of sing- 
song: 
O never tell again to me 

Of southern climes and British ladies ; 
It has not been your lot to see, 

Like me, the lovely girl of Cadiz. 


What it is now, all the world knows. The Bride of 
Abydos originally began with the second stanza; 
the first, as it now stands, ‘ Know ye the land,’ &e. 
was added in copying. These beautiful lines are 
said to have been suggested by a song of Goethe’s, 

At the outset of his career, Byron found consider- 
able difficulty in arranging his thoughts; and he 
tried a plan then very prevalent in Germany, and. 
still practised, I believe, by the poet-laureate, of 
having his manuscript set up in type, and of cor- 
recting and re-arranging it in proofs. English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers was set up in this way 
by a printer at Newark. This, however, was im- 
possible when Byron was abroad ; and the poet had 
thus to copy them out with his own hand. But 
even after copying out a poem in this way, and 
correcting it in aera 9 Byron scrawled correc- 
tions in the margin of his proof, till Murray and 
his printers were almost out of their senses. Take 
the Giaour, for instance. In its original form—in 
the form, that is, in which the manuscript left 
Byron’s desk—the Giaour was only a poem of four 
hundred lines. It is now one thousand four hun- 
dred, and many of the most striking and beautiful 
passages that distinguish the poem were added in 
the proof. That exquisite bit of description which 
now forms the second paragraph in the opening 
lines of the Giaour, ‘ Fair clime where every season 
smiles,’ &c., is not in the manuscript : it-was added 
in the first proof; and when the revise with this 
addition came into Byron’s hands, he superadded 
twenty or thirty more lines to carry out his vein, 
starting with the line: 


For there, the rose o’er crag or vale, 
Sultana of the nightingale, &c. 


The third craph, comparing the desolation of 
Greece to iness of 


Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where Beauty lingers ; 
the impassioned verses opening with, ‘My memory 
now is but the tomb, and the lines, ‘The cygnet 
proudly walks the waters, were all proof correc- 
tions—‘ bits of purple’ patched into the poem; and 
in most cases the piecing is obvious to those who 
know Byron’s habits of composition. His verbal 
alterations were endless ; and they were all marked 
by the delicate touch of the scholar and the poet. 
With respect to recent aspersions upon his 
memory, we have, for our part, nothing to say, 
save that the present Laureate being dowered with 
the gift of prophecy, as a poet should be, has well 
anticipated the ‘orgies’ which knave and clown 
are now holding at Byron’s tomb. 


For now the poet cannot die 
Nor leave his music as of old, 


no beauty. The light and sparkling lyric which 


But round him, ere he scarce be cold, 
Begins the scandal and the cry: 


th 
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Proclaim the faults he would not shew: 
Break lock and seal : betray the trust: 
Keep nothing sacred : ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know. 


‘The carrion vulture’ has, and with a vengeance, 
torn Byron’s ‘ heart before the crowd.’ 


NED WHISTON’S SWEETHEART. 
CHAPTER I.—HEARTS AND TARTS. 


Have you never observed that certain shops seem 
to have been taken at a long lease by Failure, and 
underlet to unfortunate speculators, who struggle 
for a little while to establish a business, and then 
suddenly vanish? No. 10 Dreary Street, Bed- 
ford Square, held this unsatisfactory position in 
the world of trade. It had been a grocery for three 
months, when creditors came and removed the 
stores, leaving nothing behind but a mixed smell 
of tallow and molasses, A watchmaker had tried 
to establish himself there, but his strongest magni- 
fying glass, though ever glued to his eye, failed to 
etect a customer, and no sound was ever heard in 
his shop but the tic—the tic douloureux—of his 
merchandise. Of course his affairs were soon 
wound up. Then a crinoline merchant made an 
indelicate exhibition of feminine under-garments, 
without, however, adding to the bustle of the 
establishment. It was now devoted to refresh- 
ment, but stomachic puffs tempted the rs-by 
as little as the dorsal had done ; ginger-beer ruled 
flat, lemonade was a drug, buns were heavy, and 
r Annie Johnstone found the problem of keep- 
ing the wolf from the door—the wolf which no 
king or parliament can extirpate—more difficult 
to solve daily. She sat behind her little dingy 
counter writing a letter, with but small chance of 
a customer coming in to interfere with the work of 
composition. 

My pear Uncte told me I 
was never to apply to you, because you had helped 
him once, and refused to do so again, and you 
were displeased because we tried to keep a shop, 
which indeed has been a very lame attempt, for 
there is no chance of the shop’s keeping us, I 
disobey him now, because I do not know what else 
todo. I have not seen or heard of papa for five 
days, and almost fear that something may have 
happened to him, though he often has to hide for 
a little time, because of creditors ; for he has not 
been much more successful in getting to sell coal 
or wine on commission, or as an agent for insurance 
companies, than I have been as a confectioner, and 
he has not brought me any money now for a lo: 
time. He hinted to me that he might go dual 
but I hardly think he would have done that without 
know ; and yet so afraid 
of his letters being stopped, and helpi le 
to trace him, that he may have done it’ Ift P pe 
is not paid by Monday, I shall be turned out of 
the house, and then what am I todo? You see, 
dear Uncle William, I am obliged to write to yo 
because I have no one else to ask; and if you will 


not put me in the way of earning my living some- 
how, I must pealtieal beg, and would be 
even more discreditable than selling, or trying to 
sell, pastry, wouldn’t it? It really is not my fault ; 
I have tried my best, and dined on stale buns for 
days and days.—Y our affectionate niece, 


JOHNSTONE. 


She directed this letter to ‘ William Johnstone, 
Esq., Joss-house Villa, Southend,’ and laid it on 
the counter before her just as a customer came in 
—a very young man, with very shiny boots and hat, 
brilliant gloves, and a natty umbrella, who saluted 
on entering in a manner not customary amongst 
Englishmen, who generally remain covered in a 
shop, however attractive the mistress of it may be. 
‘Good-morning, Miss Johnstone,’ said he, in an 
embarrassed way ; ‘I have come for my luncheon’ 
If the youth looked embarrassed, the girl looked 
vexed. She coloured over her forehead, and knit 
her brows strangely, considering how few cus- 
tomers she had, and how great was her need of 
them. Her reply, too, was as impolitic as the 
expression of her countenance, being an intimation 
that she was afraid she had nothing to offer him. 

‘Oh, he replied, ‘I never eat heavy luncheons ; 
just a basin of soup and a glass of sherry.’ 

*T have no soup, and the sherry is out. 

‘Well, now I think of it, I am tired of soup ; I 
ae have a sandwich and a pint bottle of 

‘I cannot give you those either, said she. 

‘Oh, well,’ he persisted, ‘ it’s of no consequence 
Here is some pastry, and I am very fond of pastry ; 
and that, with a bottle of ginger-beer-—— 

The girl, who had been constraining herself with 
difficulty, now broke out: ‘You can get a good 
luncheon at a dozen places close by !’ she exclaimed 
with uncalled-for vehemence ; ‘why do you not ge 
to one of them ?” 

‘ I—I like this best, he stammered. ‘Your pastry, 
though not, perhaps, quite what you might call 
_ seems to agree with me better ; or 1 mean, you 

ow’ 

‘You come here out of charity!’ cried the girl, 
bursting into tears. ‘You think I am poor and 
want custom, and so you come here and try to eat 
—-stuff ; and I am sure you go where you can get 
proper food afterwards somewhere else, It is not 
my fault if I can’t have things nice!’ 

‘Oh, for gunn sake !—oh, don’t cry! Oh, 
my pretty—I mean to say, I don’t know what I 
am saying,’ cried the youth in great distress. 
‘Well, if you must have the truth, I do not come 
here for your stale tarts, but because I fell in love 
with you through the window one day ; and every 
time I have come here I have fallen more and 
more in love with you; and if you will not love me 
back, and promise to marry me, I ’I1—I don’t know 
what I ig 

Seeing that his charmer did not give any si 
of being further offended, but only left off pf 
and looked down in confusion, the youth too 
courage, dropped his gloves into his hat, and his 
hat on a little round table, and leaned his elbows 
on the counter over against Annie, who did not 
draw back; and thus the young —— heads 
were not separated by any very cruel distance. 

‘ What nonsense, she murmured, 

‘It may be nonsense to expect you will ever like 
me,’ replied the youth ; ‘ but it is serious earnest 
that I have not been able to get you out of my 
head all this month, try what I would ; and all my 
friends are wondering what is the matter with me. 

If I have not the chance of getting you for my 
wife, I do not care whether I pass my examination 
or not. That is sense, I hope. 

§ But you are so young.’ 


‘I'll bet I am older than you!’ 
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‘Oh, but that is nothing. And then—you are a 
gentleman,’ 

‘And so are you a lady,’ said the youth. ‘Oh, I 
learned all about you from your father. I saw him 
leaving this house one day, and a little while after- 
wards I met him in a smoking-room, and we 
happened to get into conversation. He told me 
how he had lost his property in unfortunate specu- 
lations—on the turf and otherwise—and how, 
instead of sitting down as sO many 
young ladies who have been brought up in luxury 
would do, you tried to earn a living so pluckily. 
And that made me love you still more.’ 

‘Did you tell my father you knew the shop, and 
had seen me ?? 

‘Why, no ; I did not like to do that” 

‘Why ?—Ah! I know the reason: he borrowed 
money of you!’ cried Annie, colouring with vexa- 
tion. 

a trifle—the veriest trifle” 

‘And. I cannot even repay that! You see how 
hopeless and foolish an engagement between us 


would be’ 


* No, I don’t.’ 

‘I have nothing in the world, and no expecta- 
tions. 

‘No more have I, cried the lad with exultation. 
‘I have nothing in the world, and J have no 
= Why, we were ordained for each 
other !’ 

In the course of further parley, it transpired that 
the young man’s name was Edward Whiston ; that 
he was articled to a solicitor, and had just served 
his time ; also, that he had gained applause in 
private theatricals, and had an idea that his real 
vocation was the stage—an evident resource in case 
Mr Johnstone, the father, did not turn up, and Mr 
Johnstone, the uncle, refused to receive his niece, 
a state of affairs which would render an immediate 
marriage prudent. Annie did not quite see the 
logic of this, but owned that her distress at seeing 
Mr Edward Whiston (well, N—ned) come in for 
a bad lunch every other day, was caused by a 
peculiar objection to receive charity from him, 
which would not have occurred to her in the case 
of any other human being. Smith, Brown, Jones, 
or Robinson might have killed themselves with 
bad pie-crust, and while wondering at their taste, 
she would have pocketed their shillings with 


rejoicing. 

Fi , it occurred to Ned Whiston to look at 
his watch, and the position of the hands drew a 
whistle of dismay from his lips. ‘ Nearly three!’ he 
cried ; ‘and J cahine is waiting for my return to go 
and get his dinner.” And with a hurried - 
squeeze he took his departure. 

Next day at 1.10 he reappeared, followed by a 
man bearing a tray, which contained oysters, stout, 
and slices of cold beef. 

‘Since it hurts your feelings to feed me with 
your wares, I have brought my own luncheon,’ 
said Ned, when he and Annie were alone again. 
‘ There is double what I can eat, I see, will you not 
help me out with it?” 

1 had always a better opinion of Ned Whiston 
for divining that Annie’s larder might be under- 
stocked, and providing her with a meal in this 
diplomatic matter; and Annie, who was faint as 
well as anxious, appreciated it too. It sounds 
shockingly unromantic to suppose that eating 
and drinking can have any connection with the 


affections, yet there seems an incompleteness about 
either the friendship or the love upon which the 
digestive organs have not set their seal. I do not 
deny that the more ethereal kiss may be the correct 
sigillum amoris, but every corner of the shop was 
visible from the street, and as for asking her lover 
into the back-parlour while her father was absent, 
Annie was far too correct a young lady to think of 
such a thing, and, indeed, Master Ned. had not the 
impudence to hint at an invitation of the kind 
being welcome. So they ratified their engagement 
with oysters and porter, seated opposite to each 
other at a little round marble-topped table ; and 
when the meal was concluded, they felt as if they 
had been acquainted for months. 

On returning so late to the office the day before, 
Ned Whiston had been subjected to troublesome 
questioning as to what he had been doing with 
himself all the time ; so he took care to leave early 
to-day, announcing his intention of returning at 
the same hour on the morrow. 

But on the following morning he was sent off to 
Chester with certain important deeds. That was 
on the Thursday, and he did not get back till 
Saturday night; and as he lived at home, some 
fifteen miles out of town, with observant relatives, 
he could not get away on the Sunday without 
exciting awkward curiosity; so that it was not 
till luncheon-time on Monday that he entered 
Dreary Street with a throbbing heart. The 
shutters were up at No. 10. Poor Ned felt fora 
moment as if his heart and lungs had struck work. 
Was she dead? No, no; impossible. Her father, 
oe ; he had gg ‘suddenly, and might 

ve committed suicide. The idea of disturbing a 
recent sorrow made him drop the bell-handle 
without ringing, and look round for a likely place 
for information. There was a brush-shop imme- 
diately opposite, and the portly dame who kept it 
was standing in the doorway, eyeing him with a 
certain curiosity. She had a good-natured look 
about her, so he crossed the and asked her if 
she knew what was the matter. 

‘Lor!’ exclaimed the woman; ‘and I who 
thought you would perhaps tell me: sure you were 
a friend or relative, or something, I thought, going 
there most days the last month and more!’ An 
she seemed quite injured. 

‘I only went as a—a customer,’ said Ned ; ‘ but 
T have got to take a sort of interest, and so, seeing 
the shop shut up’—— 

‘I see, I see; you look quite pale: come in and 
sit down. Lor! I’ve been a young girl myself, 
and I remember hearing how Jim was took when 
he first heard I had the measles—No, it’s ae 
of that sort ; she went away quite well, as far as 
could see, only crying’ 

‘She has gone away, then ?’ 

‘Bless you, yes; didn’t lsay so? A gentleman, 
not her father, came in a cab at twenty-five minutes 
past ten yesterday morning, or ynee it might be 
a little nearer the half-hour ; I saw him, because 
my room looks out on the street, and I was before 
the glass putting on my bonnet for church, My 
husband used to go to chapel, and, I believe, pre- 
fers it now, only I won’t put up with nothing so 
vulgar. What gentle-folks do you see at chapel? 
I say tohim. Why, look at the carriage company 
as goes to church, compared to’—— 

‘What aged gentleman ?’ interrupted Ned. 

‘ Well, Sailioen’s or, as he was got up 
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outhful, perhaps we might say elderly. A fine man, 
tt stoutish, with a light-brown wig, 
and whiskers dyed to match. Wig and dye I 
know not natural, because of the crow’s-feet ; no 
man ever had such crow’s-feet as them without a 
bit of gray. Well, he got out, and went into the 
house, leaving the cab waiting; and as I felt a sort 
of interest in that Miss Johnstone, poor thing, her 
father being such a _— bad un, I waited too, 
and gave up my church for once ; not but what I 
hold that it brings luck to’—— ave 

‘Exactly ; I agree with you. And how long did 
the gentleman stop ?’ 

‘Till twelve o'clock, keeping the cab waiting; 
which would have been much cheaper to have 
paid the first off, and taken another. And then he 
came out, followed by Miss Johnstone, who had a 
box, which the cabman took and put on the roof; 
and a bandbox and umbrella, which she took inside 
with her. But first she locked the house-door and 
took the key out, and, as she turned to get into the 
cab, I saw that she was crying’ 

That was all the information Ned Whiston could 

t at the time ; but when he revisited the spot 

ater in the day, he found a weazened man with 
a very sour pe ay ca on his face coming out of 
No. 10, and asked him if he knew what had hap- 


ned. 

‘Yes, replied the man: ‘the father’s drowned, 
and the daughter’s hooked it, and I am done out 
of my rent—that ’s what has happened.’ 


CHAPTER II.—JOSS-HOUSE VILLA. 


You are probably under the impression that no 
one has ever yet adopted the Pavilion at Brighton 
as an architectural model, and if that is the case, 
I must request you to dispel the false idea, for 
Joss-house Villa, near Southend, was a repro- 
duction in miniature of that remarkable edifice. 
When Mr William Johnstone was a young man 
and a nominal barrister, it was considered that he 
bore some resemblance in face and figure to the 
Prince Regent; and, since nature had moulded 
him after the fashion of the first gentleman in 
Europe, he considered it his duty to act conform- 
ably ; so he dressed himself hideously, attended 
prize-fights and cock-pits, intrigued, played high, 
got frequently intoxicated, stuffed his head with a 
— quantity of scented snuff, and imitated 

is royal prototype in every other way that his 
constitution and purse would allow. By the time 
he was thirty, however, both began to give out, so 
he wisely determined to retire into the country 
with a rich wife. Dissolute men are very fond of 
falling back upon the latter plan for retrieving 
their broken fortunes, but women are not quite so 
foolish as satirists make out, and do not always fall 
in with these prudent little arrangements. Mr 
Johnstone, however, was more fortunate; the royal 
resemblance which had been his bane now proved 
his remedy, and, coupled with an insinuation that 
perhaps there might be a natural reason for it, 
proved too much for the loyal heart of a drysalter’s 
widow, who was not, as scandal reported, quite 
double her second husband’s age, and whose temper 
was therefore naturally soured by the persistency 
with which people whom they met on their wed- 
ding tour would mistake them for mother and son. 
After his marriage, Mr Johnstone happily refrained 
from assimilating his domestic arrangements to 


those of his royal prototype, but the ruling passion 
broke out when he came to build a home for him- 
self on a small estate belonging to his wife near the 
mouth of the Thames, and resulted in the model of 
the Pavilion alluded to: a style of architecture 
which suited Mrs Johnstone also well enough, as, 
in addition to the associations, more than half the 
rooms in the building could be used for nothing 
but the storing up of jams and pickles, the con- 
coction of which articles was the delight of her life. 
She managed to preserve herself—whether with 
sugar or vinegar, I decline to state—for fifteen 
— after marriage, and then she turned to mould, 
eaving her husband in a position to set up a 
ery, had he been so minded. He was not ; 
neither did he relapse into the sowing of wild-oats, 
es because his morals had improved, but also 
use it was doubtful whether the soil would 
stand a second crop. He only visited London 
occasionally, and then his flag was pulled down. 
Hoisting and lowering that flag was his mornin 
and evening amusement. On royal birthdays an 
coronation ieee he fired twenty-one small cannons, 
going from one to another with a red-hot poker, 
which was _ a sight. Otherwise he vegetated, 
and differed from a turnip principally in being 
occasionally bored, and entertaining vague wishes 
that some eligible woman would look him up and 
marry him. But the years passed away ; George 
the Fourth became the prey of worms and satirists ; 
a generation sprang up which knew little of that 
model gentleman, and had the bad taste to dislike 
that little. Mr Johnstone could not now have gone 
about with ten yards of tablecloth round his neck, 
and coat buttons between his shoulder-blades, 
without causing the very sheep to baa at him. 
He modified his apparel, therefore; but his heart 
clung to the old times, and hugged the old resem- 
blance ; so he still had his wig made up in exact 
imitation of the ex-dandy’s hair, still adopted his 
favourite attitudes, still took scented snuff. With 
his elder and only brother he had not, of late 
years, been on good terms. He owed him no 
dge for having been born first; he forgave him 
or selling the small landed estate which had been 
in the family for a respectable number of years; 
but when he disgraced the name, by a succession 
of petty tricks and contrivances for raising a few 
pounds, and especially when he tried to make a 
milch cow of him, he quarrelled with him. His 
enmity dissolved, however, in the news of his 
death by drowning while crossing over to Jersey, 
and he hurried to London at once, and brought 
Annie to his Chinese home with dispatch and 
secrecy. ‘I am glad to adopt you, my dear,’ he 
said ; ‘but I do not want to adopt all your creditors, 
It had been a struggle to Mr Johnstone to break 
up the ordinary routine of his existence by estab- 
lishing his niece as mistress of what had now for 
years been a bachelor home ; but it almost always 
pays to do the right thing, and he was rewarded 
for his conquest of habit and indolence by being 
released from the thrall of his housekeeper, a 
tyrannical, stupid, pilfering, tippling dame, to 
whom he had not dared to mention his intentions 
with respect to Annie, which indeed had from the 
circumstances of the case been necessarily con- 
ceived and executed very suddenly, and upon 
whom this niece of her master’s (term of courtesy) 
burst therefore like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. 
As Annie was very young and quiet in manner, 
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Mrs Gobble hoped at first, indeed, to overawe her, 
but soon finding that she had met her match, her 
emotions became too much for her, and, combined 
perhaps with an injudicious amount of nourish- 
ment, brought her gout to such a climax, that she 
could not even play at doing her work, and had 
to retire. 

Annie’s society had one curious effect upon her 
uncle: it resuscitated all his hankerings after a 
second marriage. For if he was to have a lady at 
the head of his house, why, he reasoned with him- 
self, should it not be a wite? So a flirtation which 
had been budding between Mr Johnstone and Miss 
Plumptree of Southend for the last three years 
began to throw out decided shoots. It wasnot so 
very absurd. Mr Johnstone was a little over 
sixty, and Miss Plumptree was a little over forty. 
Both were comfortably off, and had calm and sober 
leanings towards matrimony. Miss Plumptree was 
not only forty, but fair and fat—just such a 
figure as the monarch of Mr Johnstone’s soul would 
have admired ; and this fact tended greatly to feed 
the mature flame. Then there was increased 
intimacy, for whereas he had only met her occa- 
sionally before his niece came to live with him, 
he now saw her almost daily, a fervent friendship 
having sprung up between her and Annie. 

ey were sitting together now in a willow- 
pattern summer-house, on the brink of a small 
pond, the lair of a dragon who was supposed to 
spout, but who followed the example of many 
gentlemen who are elected into a certain House for 
a similar purpose, and didn’t. It was in the 
strawberry season, and a fine dish of the fruit 
stood on the table between them, with which, 
needlework, and confidential chat, they were 
beguiling the morning hours not unpleasantly. 

‘And so you have never heard of him since?’ 
said Miss Plumptree. 

‘ Never, replied Annie. 

‘Just like all the men, dear: “ Out of sight, out 
of mind.”’ 

‘Nay, I do not blame him, poor fellow. I do 
not see how he could have found me out, if he 
tried ever so, I left so suddenly, so mysteriously,’ 

‘Oh, well, sighed Miss Plumptree, ‘if he had 
been his great-grandfather, he would have dis- 
covered you somehow; but young men are not 
what they were; they are so selfish, so listless, 
everything is too much trouble to them.—And you 
never hinted anything about it to your uncle ?’ 

*O no,’ said Annie ; ‘ besides, he does not take 
hints: you must speak out plainly if you want 
him to understand your wishes.’ 

‘Hum,’ said Miss Plumptree. 

‘ And then,’ continued Annie, ‘ he was so young, 
and not in a position to marry for ever so long ; 
and the acquaintanceship was so short; and his 
friends would be sure to disapprove; so that 
altogether, perhaps, it is better as it is.’ 

‘ And do you love him still, dear?’ 

‘I think 1 do ; he was kind, you see, when I had 
no one else, and 

‘ There, don’t ery, dear. Have a strawberry,’ 

ie recov her equilibrium, and turned 
the subject. 

‘I can’t think what has happened to Uncle 
William,’ she said; ‘he does take such a funny 
interest in how I look all of a sudden. He takes 
in a paper with the fashions in it, and stands look- 
ing critically at me with his head on one side, and 


his eyes screwed up, for minutes together; and 
then he walks round me gravely, as if I were a 
horse ; indeed, I expect him to say: “Come up ; 
tuck, tuck ; come over!” every moment, or to look 
in my mouth. And if my hair is not done, or my 
dress cut according to the fashion-plates, he scolds 
me. And then he takes me over to Southend 
whenever he hears that a packet is coming in, 
and walks me up and down that long pier. And 
he is always on the look-out for concerts or enter- 
tainments of any kind we can go to. Can you 
explain it?’ 

‘I think I can give a guess,’ said Miss Plumptree ; 
‘in fact, I expect that may have 
something to do with it. e plain truth is, my 
dear, that he wants to get you married,’ 

‘No!’ cried Annie with a jump. ‘But he told 
me distinctly, when I first came here, that, though 
I might expect to be provided for in his will, I 
must not look for any dowry, or even much of a 
trousseau, in case I were to marry; and that did 
not look much like t anxiety on the subject.’ 

‘No, dear; but Tis views have undergone a 
change. The fact is that he does your humble 
servant the honour to wish ’—— 

‘Oh, and you will take him, won’t you? It will 
be so nice to call you aunt, and have you living 
in the house !’ cried Annie enthusiastically. 

‘Well, dear,’ continued Miss Plumptree, ‘it 
seemed to me that the myn | was a good one 
for advancing your interests, so [ refi to give 
him a definite answer while you were unsettled ; 
not but what I would sooner have you for a com- 
panion, of course, but it does not do to be selfish ; 
and as your uncle is inclined to be what we may 
call careful in his money matters, which is often 
the case with those who have been somewhat extrav- 
agant in youth, I thought a little stimulant to his 
generosity would be beneficial—Hush! here he 
comes. anything be the matter?’ 

This ov was suggested by Mr Johnstone’s 
face and manner, the former being bewildered, the 
latter hurried and excited, as he came towards 
them i his Joss-house with an open letter in 


Something the matter? Indeed there was; 
nothing less than a threat of losing his late wife’s 
property, and being reduced once more to the 
straits which had driven him into premature 
matrimony thirty years before. One of those 
Doctors’ Commons grubbers who live by holding 
out that they have discovered something to some- 
body’s advantage, which generally turns out to be 
a fraudulent mare’s nest, But every now and then— 
just often enough to tempt fresh flocks of gulls— 

roves to be a discovery of real importance, had 

hed up evidence that the late Mrs Johnstone 
had by rights only a life-interest in her first 
husband’s property ; and having thereupon dis- 
covered the person who under such circumstances 
would be the claimant, he had put himself into 
communication with him. Said claimant proved 
indeed to be in the legal profession, which was a 
disappointment for the grubber ; but as there was 
really something in the evidence he had lit upon, 


his time was not entirely thrown away. 

This was the startling information which was 
conveyed to Mr Johnstone in the hard sharp words 
of a lawyer's letter, and which he now communi- 
cated in his distress to Miss Plumptree and Annie. 
They cheered him with sanguine speeches; and 
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when he had gathered his wits together, he started 
for London, to seek an interview with his solicitor. 

That acute gentleman informed him that there 
seemed to be really something in the claim which 
was set up, but that it would take a deal of legis- 
lation to prove it, and, so far as he could see, it 
was odds on the man in Fg pong eventually 
winning the day. But still, if an a 
compromise were to be suggested, it might be as 
well to take it into consideration. 

So Mr Johnstone took to walking for hours 
about the garden of Joss-house Villa with his eyes 
bent on his toes, and his hands clasped behind hi 
back, lost in thought, and muttering at intervals: 
‘ Advantageous compromise.’ 

He was accustomed to spread a silk pocket- 
handkerchief over his head after dinner, and take 
forty winks—at the rate of one wink to two 
minutes; but his slumbers now were strangely 
disturbed. He would turn and mutter, and his 
mutterings, to the excitement of Annie’s curiosity, 
invariably formed some part of the words ‘ Advan- 
tageous compromise 


CHAPTER III.—THE ADVANTAGEOUS COMPROMISE. 


Miss Plumptree and Annie Johnstone sat in the 
same queer summer-house overlooking the dragon 
in the chickweed, employed in the same descrip- 
tion of needlework, the advance of the year being 
shewn by a basket of apricots which stood in the 
place of the strawberries. Mr Johnstone sat near 
them in silent abstraction. At intervals, indeed 
he would tilt his chair forward to bring his hand 
within range of the mellow fruit, of which he was 
devouring a choleraic quantity ; but he seemed to 
do so mechanically, as if he did not quite know 
what he was about; and indeed, while his palate 
was engaged with the apricots, his mind was 
absorbed in contemplation of his position. 

‘That fine, that remarkably fine woman,’ he 
said to himself, as his eyes rested admiringly on 
Miss Plumptree, ‘will not marry me until that 
girl is off my hands, which is less likely to happen 
than ever, now that it is doubtful if I can give her, 
or even leave her a penny. And yet, if these 
fellows really manage to take away my money— 
and there is no knowing what lawyers may not do 
in that way—it will be an extra reason why I 
should a woman with a nice competence to 
make up. I wonder how George the Fourth would 
have acted under similar circumstances? But bah! 
how could he possibly have been placed in them ? 
When a king has his property taken from him, he 
does not go to law; he fights, or rather other 
people fight, which is better still, and settle the 
matter that way,’ 

His meditations were interrupted by a servant 
bearing a card, who told him that a gentleman 
wished to see him. 

* Where have you shewn him ?” 

‘Into the grand music-hall,’ replied the girl. 

Too much flurried to say a word to either of the 
ladies, Mr Johnstone hastened to the grand music- 
hall, an apartment fifteen feet by thirteen, where 
he found a young man. 

* The—ah !—the claimant, I believe?’ said Mr 
Johnstone, glancing from his visitor to the card he 
held in his hand. 

‘Yes,’ replied the other. ‘The course which I 
have taken, in calling upon you personally, may 


seem somewhat strange, especially for a lawyer; 
but there has been came sation of the 
of a compromise ; and to tell the simple truth, you 
have been in possession so long, and the informa- 
tion which enables me to contest your rights has 
come from so disreputable a quarter, that I am 
rather ashamed of my position, and would prefer 
settling the matter amicably to commencing a long 
course of litigation. A very unprofessional view 
of the case, I own, but I beg you to believe that I 
should have no such scruples if I were acting for a 
client. It is a delicate matter, however, to make 
the first approaches towards a compromise in 
writing, because, if your opponent is unwilling to 
entertain it, he may take it as an acknowledgment 
of weakness, and become confirmed in the strength 
of his case; or he may find a weapon in some 
sentence of your letter which may be turned 
against you. So I have determined to sink the 
lawyer. I am —, a very young one, and call 
upon you personally to the matter over 
quietly, and see if you are inclined to meet me 
alf-way. Of i will commit yourself to 
nothing without consulting your solicitor? — 

‘I am no great friend to litigation myself) said 
Mr Johnstone ; ‘ and if you can shew me that your 
claim is really a good one, I am ready to listen to 
what you have to propose.’ 

The young man then commenced translating the 
ease from jargon into English ; and when his auditor 
seemed to have a pretty clear idea of it in all its 
bearings, he told him that he had sooner the first 
sketch of a compromise should come from him. 

‘Are you married?’ cried Mr Johnstone, his 
ee ta tening with a sudden idea, 

*No 


‘Then, by George!’ slapping his thigh, ‘ why 
not marry my niece ?’ 

‘You do me great honour, I am sure,’ stammered 
the young man. ‘So unexpected! so sudden! No 
idea of marrying, unless—— Besides, I have not 
the pleasure of knowing the lady ; in fact, was not 
aware you had a niece. 

‘Oh, you shall soon know her, cried Mr John- 
stone ; ‘she is in the en. Come, and be intro- 
duced.’ And he led the way towards the summer- 
house, his visitor following with a face of comic 

‘ Marry another ; perhaps afterwards to find her 
—never !’ he said to himself. 

‘Annie, said Mr Johnstone, ‘let me introduce 
you to—— Holloa!’ 

No wonder he, as well as Miss Plumptree, was 
astonished, for the stranger cried out : ‘ Annie, my 
Annie, is it possible !’ and rushed forward to seize 
te which she gave him with a little cry of : 
‘ ! 

‘Why, Annie, have you met Mr Whiston 
before ? 

* Yes, uncle. 

*O yes, sir” said Ned Whiston; ‘and when 
she disappeared from Dreary Street so mysteriously 
and suddenly, I was in despair. I have looked for 
her everywhere; I advertised in the sensation 
column of the Times, not by name, of course, but 
so that she might wodentend? 

‘ We have it sent the second day, and the supple- 
ment does not come with it’ 

Well, I expect that you do not want the 
whole story over again, so we may omit the rest 


of the conversation, Everything was arranged 
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satisfactorily. Ned Whiston, who was doing a 
respeciable and yearly increasing business, married 
Annie when the peaches came in; a nice sum was 
paid down on their marriage, and the remainder 
of the property secured to them on Mr Johnstone’s 
death, subject to an annuity to be paid to his 
widow, if he left one. 

A month after the young people had been 
settled in their new home, Mr Johnstone and Miss 
Plumptree were quietly tied together ; and the first 
thing the former did, after returning to Joss-house 
Villa, was to walk into the kitchen and put the 
poker in the fire. 

‘ What are you about, dear?’ inquired his bride. 

‘Tam goin to fire a wedding salute ; twenty- 
one guns,’ replied her husband. And he did. 


OUR LADY-BIRD FRIENDS. 


THE unsummerly summer of eighteen sixty-nine 
will be memorable in entomological annals for the 
commotion created by the a of the pre 
little beetles known as May-bugs, lady-bugs, lady- 
cows, or lady-birds in 
Continuous clouds 
Of congregated myriads numberless, 

isputing the ion of our watering-places 
wit the kers, astonishing 
throngers of the public parks, delighting the pro- 

rietors of suburban gardens, and decking even 
Lote tombstones in unwonted splendours, 

Insect invasions usually come in the category of 
plagues—plagues bringing dearth and famine in 
their wake, ‘The land is as the ae of Eden 
before om, and — a — wilder- 
ness,’ says the poet-prophet, warning his country- 
men of im coming upon the 
waste its fields and make its husbandmen ashamed. 
‘As horsemen shall they run; like the noise of 
chariots on the tops of mountains shall they leap, 
like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the 
stubble, as a people in They 
shall run like mighty men, they shall climb the 
wall like men of war; and they shall march every 
one on his ways, and shall not break their ranks. 
They shall run to and fro in the city ; they shall 
run upon the wall; they shall enter in at the 
windows like a thief. The earth shall quake 
before them ; the heavens shall tremble ; the sun 
and moon shall be dark, and the stars withdraw 
their shining!’ We are not, happily, liable to be 
frighted by such terrible visitations as that depicted 
by the seer of Israel; although at times the foes 
of vegetation muster strongly enough to fill our 
cultivators with dismay. The extraordinary influx 
of lady-birds, however it might alarm some weak- 
minded folks, who fancy anything unusual the 
forerunner of pestilence, was not a calamity to be 
deplored, but rather a blessing to be rejoiced over. 
The bright-coated bands were but the battalions 
of an army of deliverers bent on exterminating 
the legions of aphides that had quartered them- 
selves in our fields, ho junds, and gardens, 

The past summer has been prolific of these pests, 
as every hop-grower knows to his cost, and every 
floriculturist to his grief. Now, to ‘the fly’— 
whether it be red, black, or green—lady-birds are 
determined, remorseless enemies; and doubtless 
the only reason our visitors had for coming in such 
extraordinary numbers was, because they were 


wanted ; and they certainly did not come a day too 
soon. Any one possessed of a garden, even if only 
what goes by that name in the suburbs of a large 
town, knows too well how the fly plays havoc 
with his pet flowers, and defies his desperate 
attempts to get rid of it. This year the aphides 
have been particularly abundant. Clear them out 
of a bed one day, and thousands—who had appar- 
ently been waiting for accommodation—might be 
found there next day, the powers of these destruc- 
tive mites, in the way of increasing and multiply- 
ing, being beyond all calculation. And when we 
have myriads of them driving their beaks into the 
tenderest tissues of the plants they favour with 
their unkind attentions, developing their bladdery 
bodies — the juices intended for the develop- 
ment of leaves and flowers, we need not be sur- 
prised at witnessing the amount of mischief they 
work in a very short time. Entomologists tell us 
that the female lady-bird deposits her amber- 
coloured eggs in the midst of the marauding 


tty | crew. Out of these yellow eggs soon crawl certain 


six-footed flat worms, of a dirty green colour, 
ornamented with a few yellow spots, As soon as 
hatched, the worm begins to feed upon the game 
around, eating some hundreds a day, until it arrives 
at the proper dimensions to fit it for its transfor- 
mation ; when fastening itself upon a leaf by the 
end of its tail, it waits in abstinence until the 
larval skin splits, and the worm comes forth a 
perfect lady-bird—its dull hue changed for a 
spotted coat of orange, yellow, scarlet, or black. 

ere, according to Mr Wood, its good offices end ; 
that enthusiastic naturalist, while admitting that 
the presence of the lady-bird in the garden is an 
unmitigated benefit, and that in its larval state it 
is one of man’s best friends, qualifying his _ 
by saying that, in its perfect state, it is ‘almost 
neutral.’ We should be sorry to set our limited 
experience against the observation of so good an 
authority; but, in justice to our pretty helper, 
we must state that our verbena-beds, which, spite 
of syringing and tobacco-water, remained things 
to shudder at, within a week of the irruption 
of lady-birds became pictures of healthy vigour. 
It was just the same with other plants; and 
instead of it being hard to find a plant in our 
garden that was not more or less infested with 
aphides, it was exactly the reverse, notwithstand- 
ing that we could not find any deposits of lady- 
birds’ eggs, neither in ohanaie places, nor 
where we had noticed the insects most actively 
— in performing perambulations over the 

nts. 

. Lady-birds are found in Asia and Africa, and in 
all parts of the European continent. There are 
said to be more than fifty kinds, mostly distin- 
guished by the number of spots they bear and the 
colour of their wing-cases. Entomologists, like 
botanists, are deplorably fond of bewildering them- 
selves and everybody interested in the study of 
their so-called science, by making every little 
difference an excuse for creating a new species, 
Lady-birds are, however, very intractable subjects, 
revelling as much as other ladies in variety of 
costume, so that they set their would-be classifiers 
at defiance ; although it must be owned the blame 
of the consequent confusion rests quite as much 
with their scientific sponsors, for it is palpably 
absurd to make such trivialities as the number of 
spots an insect may happen to sport the basis of 
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distinction. The number of these spots varies from 
two up to twenty-two, while some bear squares 
ins of spots, and others are content without 
any markings at all. The value of the method 
of distinction adopted may be judged from the 
fact, that a writer on the matter says: ‘ When- 
ever the entomologist finds a lady-bird which 
he does not know, he is mostly safe in putting 
it down as a variety of the o-spot.’ Ento- 
mology owes much to the lady-bird, since it owes 
the pleasantest expositor of its oP to our 
little friend; Kirby being impelled to study 
the tricks and manners of the members of the 
insect world by having his notice attracted to a 
brilliant and lively specimen, that recovered its 
freedom after twenty-four hours’ immersion in a 
spirit-bath. The lady-bird does not seem to be 
provided with any weapon for defending itself 
inst its enemies, unless its power of exuding an 
acrid yellow fluid, resembling opium in its odour, 
from its legs answers the purpose. ‘It is doubtless 
to this fluid” says Mr Phipson in his Utilisation 
of Minute Life, ‘that they owe their property of 
— the most violent toothache when they are 
laced alive in the hollow of the tooth.’ 
mashed lady-birds were once in repute for curing 
colic and measles. 

Like the swallow, martin, redbreast, wren, and 
cricket, the lady-bird has the benefit of a long- 
standing belief that any one wilfully killing it wi 
infallibly break a bone or meet with some equally 
troublesome punishment before the year is out— 
a notion probably springing out of its being su 

to be under the special protection of the 
irgin Mary—to which it of course owes its most 
popular name. In Suffolk and Norfolk, it goes by 
the name of Bishop Barnaby (why or wherefore, 
none can tell), and instead of the couplet-— 
Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home ; 
Your house is on fire, your children all gone— 
is addressed with : 
Bishop, Bishop Barnabee, 
Tell me when your wedding be ; 
If it be to-morrow day, 
Take your wings and fly away. 
Or, as a Norfolk version has it : 
Bishop, Bishop Barnabee, 
Tell me when my wedding be ; 
If it be to-morrow day, 
Take your wings and fly away. 
Fly to the east, fly to the west, 
Fly to them that I love best. 


Forby says some obscurity hangs over this popular 
name, which has certainly no more relation to the 
companion of Saint Paul than to drunken Barnaby. 
It is sometimes called Benebee, which may gently 
have been intended to mean the blessed bee ; some- 
times Bishop Benetree—of which it is impossible 
to make anything. The name has probably been 
derived from the Barn Bishop ; whether in scorn 
of that silly and profane mockery, or in pious com- 
memoration of it, must depend upon whether it was 
adopted before or since the Reformation. The 
bishops of old wore scarlet and black in their 
robes, which may account for the episcopal dignity 
conferred on the scarlet and black beetle ; while it 
may perhaps take the rest of its title from its 
appearing in the month in which the festival of 
Saint Barnabas occurs. 


In 1807, a correspondent of the Annual Register 
writes to say that the immense flights of lady-birds 
which have recently appeared in Kent have caused 
some alarm to the superstitious of both the small 
and great vulgar who frequent the watering-places, 
where the streets have been literally covered with 
py ee et whereas, instead of being looked upon 
as foreboders of pestilence, they ought to be hailed 
as soldiers returning from a glorious victory, seeing 
that through their agency the hop-growers may 
rejoice in half a crop, where they would have had 
no crop at all, besides enjoying a fair prospect of 
an abundant harvest in the following year. Kirby 
saw the banks of the Humber so thickly strewed 
with the common iady-bird that it was difficult to 
walk without destroying them, and at another time 
saw a vast number of various species on the sand- 
hills at the northmost extremity of the Norfolk 
coast. In 1835, the wiseacres of Berkshire actually 
called out the public fire-engines and charged them 
with tobacco-water, in order to destroy the hosts of 
lady-birds they fancied threatened their crops with 
annihilation. We fear there is a good ray to be 
learned in this way yet ; agriculturists and gardeners 
are too ready to destroy their best friends: a little 
enco ment of nature’s police would pay them 
better than all their pottering with expensive and 
troublesome nostrums, which seldom achieve the 


purpose of their being. 


IN SORROW. 


Waen thou art sorrowful, and cares around 
Crowd fast upon the steps of happier days ; 
When thou believ’st e’en brightest things can lend 
The saddest echo to the gayest lays— 
As men of old were fed with angels’ food, 
Go, seek thy remedy in doing good. 


When those to thee the dearest shall have died, 
And each fresh day grow weary to thine eyes ; 
When every hope that others build upon 
Comes to thy senses with a sad surprise— 
Take up the burden of another's grief ; 
Learn from another’s pain thy woe’s relief. 


Mourner, believe that sorrow may be bribed 
With tribute from the heart, not sighs nor tears, 
But nobler sacrifice—of helping hands, 
Of cheering smiles, of sympathetic ears. 
Oft have the saddest words the sweeter strain ; 
In angels’ music let thy soul complain. 


Then Grief shall stand with half-averted foot 
Upon the threshold of a brighter day ; 
And Hope shall take her sweetly by the hand, 
And both kneel down with Faith to meekly pray. 
Lifted from earth, Peace shall immortalise 
The heart that its own anguish purifies. 
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